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XIII.— Descriptions, Characters, and Synonyms 
of the different Species of the Genus Lams, 
with Critical and Explanatory Remarks. 


By W. Macgilliviiay, A. M., 

Member of the Medical Society of Aberdeen* and Corresponding Member of 
the Wernerian-Society. 


{Read 10 th January 1824.) 


There is scarcely a genus of birds in which more 
confusion has reigned than in that which forms the subject 
of the present memoir. To those versed in the study of 
birds, and especially to those who have laboured to acquire 
a knowledge of the species which are found in our own 
country, no apology is necessary for an attempt to dissipate 
the uncertainty and doubt which every one experiences on 
comparing the specimens which he may have procured with 
the descriptions of authors. To the student alone, it may 
be necessary to observe, that the species of gulls, forming 
a very natural genus, and being, in many cases, most close¬ 
ly allied in manners, in colour, and in size,—and, moreover, 
presenting much particular diversity, chiefly with respect 
to plumage at different ages, in the same species,— together 
with a strong general resemblance in diffeient species dur¬ 
ing the first years,—are very difficult to distinguish by a 
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mere examination and comparison of specimens, and, still 
more so, by attempting to refer them to the species esta¬ 
blished by naturalists. 

My object being to exhibit the subject in as clear a light 
as possible, I shall, in the first place, give a short but cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the genus considered individually, 
and then proceed to the particular species. But previous 
to this, it will be proper to observe, that the paper, such as 
it is, owes its existence to Professor Jameson, who, aware 
of the uncertainty that prevails in this very interesting ge¬ 
nus, wished me to attempt its elucidation. The specimens, 
which have furnished the principal materials of this neces¬ 
sarily imperfect memoir, form part of the splendid collec¬ 
tion of birds in the Museum of the University; the de¬ 
scriptions are in all cases taken from actual specimens, and 
the specific characters elaborated without any reference to 
those of authors. For the variations exhibited in the young 
birds, as well as information on other points, I have trusted 
implicitly to Temminck and Montagu: wherever infor¬ 
mation has been derived from other sources, it will be faith¬ 
fully acknowledged. 


Larus, Gull. 

Natural 'Generic Character .—Beak of moderate length, 
straight, compressed, the sides rounded, the edges bent in¬ 
wards and sharp; the upper mandible declinato-incurvate 
at the end, sharpish; under mandible forming a prominent 
angle near the end, at the junction of its crura, obliquely 
truncate and grooved internally at the tip. 

Nostrils lateral, mesial, longitudinal, linear, with the fore¬ 
end rounded, open, perforated. 
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Feet rather slender, moderately long, bare. above the 
knee: tarsi squarish, plates anteriorly, covered behind and 
at the knee with hexagonal scales; toes, three hefore, the 
middle one of moderate length, all palmate to the end, hind 
toe (sometimes wanting) very small, elevated ; claws slightly 
arcuate, shortish, bluntish, increased interiorly into an edge. 

Wings long, the first quill longest, the second nearly 
equal; scapulars longish. 

Tail equal or slightly rounded, of twelve feathers. 

Note .—In the larger species the beak is very deep, and 
the knob or protuberance of the lower mandible very dis¬ 
tinct; the beak becomes shallower and more attenuated, 
and the knob nearly disappears in the smaller species. 
With regard to the tail, there are two remarkable and op¬ 
posite exceptions; the one existing in the Larus Sabin% 
which has the tail furcate, like that of a Tern; the other 
in L. roseibs *, in which it is subcuneate, the middle feathers 
being considerably longer, the rest graduated. 

Physiognomy .—In their general appearance, the Gulls 
are intermediate between the diving aquatic birds and the 
Grallse, and their manners correspond with this character. 
The head is large, the beak moderately long, the neck 
shortish, the body deeper than broad, the wings long, the 
tail moderate, the feet somewhat slender, and bare a little 
above the knee. They are clothed with a very fine elastic 
plumage, plentifully supplied with down. The predominat¬ 
ing colours are pure white, pale greyish-blue tinged with 
purple, deep slate-purple, and various tints of brown. 
There is no difference between the sexes in point of colour : 
the females are somewhat smaller. 


* The name given pro tempore to a new species of gull, discovered by the 
last Arctic expedition, but which is to receive its proper designation from 
Dr Richardson. 
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Manners .—-The gulls are in general voracious, noisy and 
timid birds, which seek their subsistence along the shores 
or on the surface of the sea. They are incapable of diving, 
although they swim with ease; and their appearance upon 
the water is much more elegant than on shore, owing to 
their peculiar lightness, and the superior agility which they 
then display. They are much upon the wing; their flight 
is strong and buoyant; and, when flying, they utter a loud 
cry, more or less deep or shrill, according to the size^of the 
species, and divided by short intervals. In their state of 
repose, they contract the neck, and generally draw one foot 
up. They perform a singular action with their feet upon 
the sands, patting then repeatedly with considerable cele¬ 
rity, and at the same time retiring backwards: the object 
of this action is not well understood, though it may be pre¬ 
sumed to be the discovery of worms or other animals con¬ 
cealed in the sand. In winter they congregate in large 
flocks, at the mouths of rivers, or on the sands, as well as 
in the breeding season, when they form a more promiscuous 
assemblage. 

Food .—Their food consists of every thing indiscriminate¬ 
ly that they can obtain, without the exercise of courage or 
address, from the flesh of dead cetacea to the smallest worm. 
They break open the shells of crabs with their beaks, and 
those of cockles, by letting them fall from a sufficient height 
in the air. As they do not swim, their mode of catching 
fishes is by darting upon them as they approach the sur¬ 
face ; for this purpose they pursue the shoals of herrings 
and sand-eels (Ammodytes Tobianus ); but their usual sup¬ 
ply of fish is derived from those which are casually thrown 
upon the beach. Young birds also fall a prey to the larger 
species. In stormy weather gulls sometimes leave then- 
ordinary haunts* and proceed iifland, especially in spring- 
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time, to pick up the larvae and worms exposed by the 
plough. 

Breeding .—Nothing is known with precision in regard 
to the period of incubation. Their nests are composed of 
dried grass, arranged in a slovenly manner, and deposited 
in a superficial cavity in the turf, or not unfrequently on 
the bare rock. The number of eggs is generally three. 
The young are at first covered with a very fine thick down: 
they leave the nest very soon after exclusion, and secrete 
themselves in crevices, or behind stones; but they do not 
take to the water till they are fully fledged. The young 
birds are mottled with dull-grey, and brownish; the beak 
and feet, as well as the iris, are at first dark, and become 
lighter as the bird advances in age: the full and perma¬ 
nent plumage is not acquired in general till the third year. 
After this, at the autumnal moulting, the head and neck 
in many become streaked with pale brown lines, which dis¬ 
appear in spring. 

Country .—This genus is not confined to any particular 
portion of either the Old or New Continent, being found 
everywhere, along the shores, from the frozen regions of 
the North to those of the South Pole, and appearing equally 
in the Torrid Zone. Their partial and general migrations 
have not been sufficiently explained. 

Uses .—In the economy of Nature, one of the principal 
uses of these birds may be to clear the coast of animal re¬ 
mains, which would otherwise produce a noxious effect by 
putrefaction; in the same manner as the vultures, crows, 
and eagles, perform this office in the interior of the conti¬ 
nents and islands. This may in some degree explain their 
general diffusion. With regard to man, they do not seem 
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to be of much immediate importance. Their flesh is tough, 
generally lean, and disagreeable in taste and flavour: the 
young and the smaller species, however, are eaten occasion¬ 
ally in the outer Hebrides, and probably in other countries. 
Their plumage, if it could be procured in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, is much superior to that of most other aquatic birds, 
for the ordinary purposes to which feathers are applied. 

Affinities. —However the Gulls may be placed in the sys¬ 
tems of ornithologists, their true position in the system of 
Nature is evidently between the Petrels or Albatrosses and 
Terns. There is a striking affinity, on the one hand, be¬ 
tween the Diomedea eocidans , or Procellaria glacial is ^ and 
the Larus marinus , or argenteus; and, on the other, be¬ 
tween the Larus Sabini and minutus , and the Sterna hi - 
rundo and minuta . The four genera, in fact, form a very 
natural family, closely allied in aspect and in manners. 
The genus Lestris , which is by many considered as identi¬ 
cal with the present, and by others as at least most closely 
allied to it, I would net even place within several degrees 
of affinity. 

It has been customary to divide the species of this genus 
into large and small, giving the former the name of Goe- 
lands, and the latter that of Mouettes, terms which have 
their equivalents in the English words Gulls and Mews. 
This division, altogether arbitrary, and having no founda¬ 
tion in nature, I would reject. Perhaps a better mode of 
division might be derived from the prevailing colour of the 
mantle or back,—or, which would be more eligible, from 
the form of the tail, which is even, or furcate, or cuneate. 
In the latter case, however, the second and third divisions 
would contain but a single species each. It is better to 
consider the whole as one undivided genus, commencing 
with the short and deep-billed species, such as L. bothy- 
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rinchus and marinus , which are also among the largest,—- 
and ending with those in which the bill is most attenuated, 
such as L. minutus and roseus, which are the smallest spe¬ 
cies of the genus. 

I. Larus bathyrinchus, Great-billed Gull. 

L. rostro pone apicem utrinque gibbo, rubro, dorso alis- 
que ardcisiaceis *, remigibus caudaeque sub apice fas¬ 
cia niffris. 

O 

Adult. —Beak shortish 1 2 , very deep, much compressed, 
gibbous in the lateral view both above and below beyond 
the middle, ochre-yellow to the fore part of the nostrils, 
bright-red at the end : length inches, depth at the knob 
1 inch. 64 I rides and corner of the mouth bright scarlet. 
Feet greenish-yellow 3 , 1 ’ claws blackish-brown; tarsus 2\ 
inches long, middle-toe 4 inches. Wings reaching to a 
little beyond the tip of the tail. Total length inches, 
extent 52 inches. Back and wings slate-purple; primaries 
brownish-black, from the seventh primary to the last se¬ 
condary quill the tips white, forming a terminal bar, which 
is broadest in the middle; the rest of the plumage snow- 
white, with the exception of a band of brownish-black 
across the tail near the end, including the whole of the 
feathers, excepting the outer, which have only the shaft 
slightly marked. Variations dependent upon age, incuba¬ 
tion, manners, uses, he. unknown. 


1 Brown, with a little ash-grey and red, upon a blackish basis. 

2 Not quite so long as the head. 

5 Parkinson. 

4 Including the nail. 
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Country. —Coasts of New Holland. 

Distinctive Characters .—This species, although one of 
three that are equally black or purple backed, is easily dis¬ 
tinguished by the remarkable depth and gibbosity of the 
beak, as well as by the dark band across the tail. 

Synonyms.—Larus leucomelas> Temm. Man. d’Ornith. 
P. ii. p. 760, note.— L. marinus , Latham, Ind. Orn. 
ii. p. 813 .—Black-backed Gull , Lath. Gen, Syn. vi. 
p. 371 : it being in all probability the species which 
Parkinson mentions in his Journal, as occurring up¬ 
on the coast of New Holland; and which Latham, 
being unacquainted with the L. hathyrinchus , as above 
characterised, naturally supposed to be the following 
species. Parkinson’s words are, “ a large black and 
white Gull, with a bright yellow beak, on the gibbous 
part of which was a spot of scarlet; the corners of its 
mouth and irides of the eyes were of a bright scarlet 
colour, the legs and feet a greenish yellow.” Pab kin- 
son’s Journal, p. 145. 

Remarks. —The above description is taken from a spe¬ 
cimen in the Museum of the University of Edinburgh, and 
agrees in all essential respects with that given by Tem- 
minck, from a specimen in his own possession. It may 
not be amiss to subjoin the character as given by himself. 
« Larus leucomelas,Y ieill. Beak very strong, short, sud¬ 
denly bulging toward the end; nostrils ovoidal; the whole 
plumage of a pure white; mantle and wing black; the 
tail white, having toward the extremity a broad band of a 
deep-black colour; primary quills all black ; beak yellow, 
point reddish; feet yellow; length of the tarsus 3 inches. 
Total length S3 inches.” Man. d’Ornith. p. 760, note. 
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The name leucornelas is evidently improper, being equal¬ 
ly applicable to this and the two following species, which 
are all xsvKcpzhotvzs ; bathyrinclius expresses the most essen¬ 
tial characteristic of the species, and is therefore a better 
name. 


2. Larus marimis, Carrion Gull. 

L. rostro superne leniter aucto, dorso alisque ardoisia- 
ceis, pennis apice albis, prioribus quinque (vel inter- 
dum sex) nigricantibus, alis cauda brevioribus. 

Adult , Winter Plumage. —Beak, shortish, very deep, 
much compressed, slightly gibbous above, wine-yellow 
tinged with gamboge, a bright orpiment spot at the knob 
of the lower mandible; length 2§ inches, depth at the 
knob |ths. Naked margin of the eyes red, iris yellow 
marbled with brown. Feet flesh-colour, claws brownish- 
black ; tarsus 3 inches, middle-toe 3 inches. Wings a little 
shorter than the tail ; total length 28 inches, extent 60 
inches. Back and wings slate-purple; quills white at the 
end; first quill nearly all blackish-brown, this colour ex¬ 
tending obliquely inwards to the fifth quill, a small spot 
on the outer web of which only is black; a whitish mark 
on the inner webs within the black; shaft of first quill 
nearly white to the middle, of the others corresponding 
with the colour of the webs. The rest of the plumage 
snow-white. A few short longitudinal pale brownish streaks 
on the back of the head and neck; a number of black 
bristles about the fore-part of the eye. 

Adult , Summer Plumage. — Beak bright yellow, an 
orange spot on the lower mandible, irides fine yellow, eye¬ 
lids red-orange, legs flesh-coloured; head and neck pure 
white; the rest of the plumage as in summer. 
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N. B. The above description of the adult in winter is 
from a specimen in the Museum. There is commonly a 
black bar across the white, at the end of the second quill. 
The markings of the first primaries vary somewhat, the 
oblique bar of blackish extending sometimes to the fourth, 
&c. In one specimen, the largest that I have seen, and 
apparently a very old bird, the beak was 3 inches long, 
deep at the knob; tarsus Sf, toe 3§ ; total length 28, ex¬ 
tent 62. 

Nidificaiion , fyc .—Breeds along the shores, sometimes 
(in the outer Hebrides at least) retiring inland to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the sea, to nestle in the islands of 
lakes. Nest generally made in a superficial cavity in the 
turf, or sometimes on the bare rock, composed of grass and 
sea-weeds, with occasionally a few feathers. Eggs, accord¬ 
ing to Temminck, three or four, of a very deep olive-green, 
marked with some large and small spots of dark-brown. I 
have never seen more than three eggs in a nest. In the 
Islands of Harris, the nests are commonly constructed of 
the cespitose roots of St at ice Armeria and dried grass, and 
are usually pretty perfect. 

Young Bird , fully f edged .—Beak deep black ; iris and 
naked circle brown; feet of a livid colour; head and fore¬ 
neck greyish-white, with numerous brown spots, largest 
upon the neck; feathers of the upper parts dark-brown in 
the middle, edged and tipped with reddish-white; trans¬ 
verse bars of this colour on the wing-coverts, lower parts 
dull grey, with broad zigzag lines and spots of brown; 
middle tail-feathers with more black than white, lateral 
black toward the end, all edged and tipped with whitish: 
quills blackish, a little white at the tip. Temm. 
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First Winter Plumage. —Beak bluish black; the extreme 
lip, and a small portion of the base of the under mandible 
dusky horn-colour; iris and naked circle brown; feet flesh- 
colour, tinged with pale blue, inclining to verdigris green 
about the knee; claws blackish-brown. Head light grey, 
streaked with pale brown; throat greyish-white: ocular 
bristles blackish ; back confusedly mottled with hair-brown, 
on a brownish-white basis, tinged with yellow, in patches 
increasing in size and deepness of tint downwards ; wings 
mottled in the same manner, but the brown deeper, ap¬ 
proaching to liver-brown ; primaries, primary-coverts, and 
secondaries, blackish-brown. The arrangement of dark 
colour on the back is in single spots on each feather, which 
also prevails on the wing-coverts; but the quill-coverts have 
the inner webs brown, with processes to the number of four 
shooting into the light colour of the outer webs, the inter¬ 
vals ash-grey. The bases of the back feathers are pale 
ash; their edges and tips of the ground colour described 
above. On the rump and tail-coverts, white predominates; 
tail-feathers white at the base, with irregular spots and 
blotches; deep-brown predominates at the end, but is irre¬ 
gularly encroached upon; the side-feathers nearly all white. 
The whole under-surface whitish, tinged with ash and yel¬ 
low, with very pale brown spots; under-wing-coverts mottled, 
brownish-ash and pale brown; axillaries brownish-ash at 
the base, with irregular bands of pale brown towards the 
end. The specimen from which this description is taken, 
is in the possession of Mr John Wilson, and was killed in 
January 1824 

Second Winter Plumage .—Beak deep-brown, tinged with 
blue toward the end, the tip horn-colour, the base, espe¬ 
cially of the under mandible, yellowish, tinged with brown ; 
angle of the mouth, and naked margins of the eyes yellow- 
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ish ; feet more decidedly flesh-colour ; fore part and sides 
of the head, fore part of the neck, and under surface in 
general pure white; a few pale brown spots still remaining 
on the sides, the axillaries, and under-wing-coverts nearly 
as before ; ground-colour of the head and hind neck white, 
slightly tinged with ash, streaked with pale brown ; ocular 
bristles black; back confusedly mottled with pale brown and 
yellowish-white, tinged with ash and purplish-brown, having 
somewhat of a transverse direction ; there being several 
bars on each feather, the tips still whitish, those of the sca¬ 
pulars white to a considerable extent; wings deeper than 
the back, hair-brown, tinged with grey and a little purple, 
the spots arranged in irregular bars; the tips and inter¬ 
vals reddish-white, tinged with brown ; primaries blackish- 
brown ; secondaries pale brown, tinged with grey, and 
tipped with white; the proximal ones barred with deep 
brown and whitish at the end ; rump and tail-coverts 
whitish, slightly mottled with pale brown ; tail-coverts near¬ 
ly all white, with a few very deep brownish-blaek spots and 
patches; an irregular bar of the same deep brown at the 
end, the tips whitish. This description is also taken from 
a specimen, for which I am indebted to Mr John Wilson. 

At the age of two years .—After the autumnal moulting, 
the back and wings begin to assume their deep colour; 
they are then of a deep purplish-brown, variegated with 
irregular brown and grey spots; the tail is marbled with 
brownish ; the beak assumes the red spot, with black in the 
middle; the rest is a livid yellow, patched with black, 
Temm. 

At the third autumnal moulting, the plumage is com¬ 
pleted. Temm. 

Country .—Inhabits the north of Europe and America, 
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extending from the Arctic Circle to the Temperate regions. 
Very abundant in the Hebrides, Orkney and Zetland 
Islands. Temminck observes, that it is common on the 
coasts of Holland, France, and England, on its passage; 
but Montagu remarks, that it occurs on the coast of 
Wales at all seasons, which it also does in the Hebrides. 
According to Temminck, it is seen, though not abundant, 
on the Mediterranean; and Latham makes it extend to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and even to New Holland; but 
whatever the Cape bird may be, the New Holland one is 
undoubtedly the L . baihyrinchus . 

Manners and Food*—It is generally shy, unless when 
enticed by food, or in the breeding season. Like the other 
species, it is commonly seen along the shores, and, when 
reposing, takes care to choose a place where it cannot rea¬ 
dily be surprised, such as a rocky eminence, the middle of 
an extensive beach, or the bosom of the sea, at a little dis¬ 
tance behind the breakers. It flies strongly, and* when 
soaring, utters a sort of loud, somewhat hoarse cackle, not 
unlike the sounds of a short laugh. Its common food is 
fish; but scarcely any thing comes amiss to it, and it also 
devours young birds. In the outer Hebrides, where it is 
very abundant, and where its indiscriminating voracity is 
proverbial, it is often seen searching the hills and heaths 
for carrion, which it eats in company with the eagle and 
raven. According to Montagu, it is a great enemy to the 
fishermen, and will tear and devour the largest fish from 
the hooks, when left dry by the ebbing tide. 

Distinctive Characters . —It is distinguished from the 
preceding species by its superiority in size, by the different 
form of bill, the want of the black bar on the tail, &c. For 
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its comparison with the following species, I refer to the 
distinctive characters of this latter. 

Adult Synonyms . —Larus marinus , Lin. Syst. Nat. i, 
p. 225 ; Gmel. Syst. i. p. 598; Fab. Fauna Green, 
p. 102 ; Lath. Inch Orn. ii. p. 818; var. «.; Temm. 
Man.d’Orn. ii. p.760.— Black-headed Gull, Lath. GenL 
Syn. vi. p. 871; Penn. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 172; Arct. 
Zool. ii. p. 527.— Great Black-hacked Gull, Mont. 
Orn. Diet.—Young. Wag'd Gull, Lath. Syn. vi. p. 
875 ; Penn. Brit. Zool. ii. p. 182; Arct. Zool. ii. p. 
528. — Larus navius, Gmel. Syst. i. p.598 — Larus 
marinus, var. y. Lath. Ind. ii. p. 814. 

Remarks.— The specific name marinus, usually applied 
to this gull, is a very absurd one, all gulls being essentially 
marini, and this having no claim to a peculiar appropria¬ 
tion of the term. The English name of Black-backed is 
also a very unfortunate one, as may be seen by referring to 
the description of the preceding and following species. 

3. Larus fuscus. Dusky Gull . 

L. rostro superne leniter aucto, dorso alisque cineras- 
centi-ardoisiaceis, pennis apice albis, prioribus quin- 
que nigris, extera sub apice albo notata, alis cauda 
longioribus. 

• H •’ ' ' * 

Adult, Winter-Plumage. —Beak moderate, deep, much 
compressed, slightly gibbous above, as well as below, lemon- 
yellow, a bright orpiment spot at the knob; length 2k 
inches, depth of the knob fths. Naked circle of the eyes 
red-orange, iris very pale yellow. Feet bright gamboge- 
yellow, claws brownish-black ; tarsus inches, toe 2|. 
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Wings about 2 inches longer than the tail. Total length 
23 inches, extent 46 inches. Back and wings deep brownish- 
purple, with a tinge of ash-grey. Four first primaries 
brownish-black, this colour extending, but diminished in 
extent, to the sixth or seventh; shafts corresponding with 
the colour of the webs; a white spot near the end of the 
first; the rest of the primaries tinged with grey; the whole 
with more or less white on the tip, sometimes obsolete on 
the first and second, and very narrow on the next three; 
secondaries, and some of the scapularies, white at the end; 
tfie rest of the plumage pure white; a few longitudinal 
short streaks of very pale brown on the head and back of 
the neck. 

Adult , Summer Plumage .— The same as in winter, only 
that the brown streaks have disappeared. Temm. 

Note .—The greater part of the quills are often truncate, 
with the shaft exserted, in which case the white tip of the 
primaries is reduced to a mere line. Most authors, and 
with the rest Temminck, Latham, and Montagu, de¬ 
scribe a spot of white near the end of the first and second 
quills. In the specimens which I have seen, it was only 
the first that had this spot. 

Nidijication .—Nest composed of withered plants, and 
placed in situations similar to those chosen by the preced¬ 
ing species; according to Temminck on the sands also, or 
on sand-banks. Eggs two or three, brownish-grey, spot¬ 
ted with black; according to Montagu, they are so like 
those of the L. argenteus as not to be distinguishable,; that 
is, dark olive-brown, with dusky blotches. The young, 
according to Montagu, are covered with brown down, mot¬ 
tled with dusky. 
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Young Bird of the first year .—Beak brown at the base, 
and black toward the tip; feet dull ochre-yellow. Throat 
and fore part of the neck whitish, with longitudinal streaks 
of pale brown; neck and under parts whitish, almost en¬ 
tirely covered with large spots of very deep brown; upper 
parts and wings, with the feathers blackish-brown in the 
middle, margined with a narrow yellowish band; tail-fea¬ 
thers at the base pale grey marbled with black, the rest 
blackish-brown, excepting the tips, which are whitish; 
quills deep black. Temm. 

Other stages not known with certainty, though they may 
be inferred to be analogous to those of the preceding spe¬ 
cies. 

Country .—This species is found in summer in all the 
northern parts of Europe and America; in England, and 
on the Baltic. In autumn, on its passage southward, is seen 
on the coasts of France and Holland; more common on the 
Mediterranean than the preceding species. Temm. 

Manners and Food.— The manners of this species are 
pretty similar to those of the last. Like it, also, it some¬ 
times proceeds to a considerable distance inland in quest of 
food. Montagu observes, that it is much less numerous 
than the preceding species. 

Distinctive Characters .—In the adult state this species 
is distinguished from the preceding, by its great inferiority 
of size, by the greater proportional elongation of the beak, 
by the bright yellow colour of the feet, those of the other 
being pale flesh-colour, by the different tint of the back and 
wings. We have as yet no good distinctive characters be¬ 
tween the young of this species and of the L. argenteus , 
which are nearly equal in size. Montagu professes to be 
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unable to discriminate between them; and Temminck 
passes over the subject in silence. The young of all the 
large gulls known by the older writers have been variously 
confounded by them, and indifferently described under 
various names, such as Wage !, L . nwvius , &c. ; all which 
it were better entirely to forget. 

Synonyms,— Adult Larus fuscus , Lath. Ind. Orn. ii. 

U p. 815; ? would appear to be var. $ of L. marinus of 
the same author, Ind. Orn. ii. p. 814; Temrn. Man. 
d’Orn. ii. p. 7 (SI.—Less Blach-backed Gull , Mont. 
Orn. Diet.— Silvery Gull , Lath. Syn. vi. p. 375. 

Remarks.— The term argentatus signifies properly, not 
silvery , but silvered; that is, denotes, not the colour of 
silver, but a deep brown or blackish colour, with a shade 
or washing of whitish or light grey upon it. In this sense 
it is commonly taken by the French naturalists; take, for 
example, le Renard argentee (Canis argentatus ), the fur 
of i which is described as “ de couleur noir , a laquelle se mele 
quelque peu de blanch Desmar. Looking upon the word 
argentatus in this light, some have applied it as a specific 
name to the present species. Others, considering it as ex¬ 
pressive of a tint resembling that of silver, and observing 
that this tint does not belong to the species in question, 
have applied the name of argentatus to another species, 
giving to the present that of fuscus . This difference of 
opinion with regard to the true signification of the term, 
has given rise to a good deal of confusion. The name of 
argentatus is fully as applicable to the present species as 
that of fuscus; but as Temminck retains the latter, after 
LiNNiEUS and others, it may as well remain 
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4. Larus argenteus. Silvery Gull . 

L. rostro superne leniter aucto, dorso alisque ccerulescenti- 
perlaceis, pennis apice albis, rectricibus quinque ni- 
gris, alis cauda longioribus. 

Adult , Summer Plumage.~Beak moderate, deep, com¬ 
pressed, slightly gibbous above, gamboge-yellow along the 
edge of the upper mandible, diaphanous at the tip and 
margins of both mandibles, the rest wine-yellow, a deep 
reddish - orange spot on the under; angle bright red; 
length 2 inches, depth fths. Iris pale yellow, margin 
of the eyes yellow. Feet flesh-colour, claws blackish- 
brown ; tarsus inches long, middle toe 2f. Wings about 
an inch and a half longer than the tail. Total length 24 
inches, extent 50. Back and upper surface of the wings 
pearl-grey, with a good deal of blue; a broad oblique 
blackish-brown band passing over the five first quills, so 
large on the outer as to include nearly the whole, diminish¬ 
ing to the fifth, on which there is merely a bar near the 
end; second quill with a black bar across the white of the 
tip; the colour of the shafts corresponding with that of the 
webs. The rest of the plumage snow-white. 

Adult , Winter Plumage .—Head and neck marked with 
longitudinal streaks of pale brown; in other respects the 
same as in summer. 

Nidification , fyc .—Nest in a superficial cavity in the turf, 
or on the bare rock, along the shores, and especially in 
rocky islets, composed of withered grass, and sometimes a 
few feathers, commonly pretty perfect. Eggs 3, placed ir¬ 
regularly, olive-green, sometimes with a good deal of ash- 
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grey, blotched and spotted with brownish : there is a con¬ 
siderable variation in the ground-colour, as well as in the 
form of the markings and their tints. 

It has not been the custom with ornithologists to observe 
the young birds before they have left the nest. I have be¬ 
fore me a specimen (the examination of which I owe to the 
liberality of Dr Richardson), from the last, expedition 
under Captain Parry, which is about a week old, and is 
marked “ Young of L. argentatus , 17th August 1821, 
Duke of York’s Baythe tip of both mandibles is wine- 
yellow, the rest of the beak pale brown; the feet dusky, 
the claws yellowish. The whole body is closely invested 
with a dense, long, and very soft down, greyish-white on 
the breast and belly, of a deeper tint on the rest, mottled 
with brownish-grey, the spots on the head deepest. 

Young Bird , fully Jledged .—Head, neck, and under 
parts, deep grey, variegated with numerous spots of pale 
brown ; feathers of the upper parts pale brown in the 
middle, edged with a narrow reddish band, tail-feathers 
more brown than white, of the latter colour at the base, all 
terminated by reddish-yellow; quills blackish-brown, a 
little white on the tip; beak blackish-brown, iris and circle 
of the eyes brown; feet of a livid brown. Temm. 

From the first year to the autumn of the second year, 
all these colours become paler, and the white more extend¬ 
ed ; the bill remains dusky, the irides get somewhat paler. 
Temm. and Mont. 

After the second autumnal moulting, the bluish feathers 
of the back make their appearance; the irides get lighter, 
inclining to yellow; the beak becomes yellowish at the base, 
the tail mottled with the terminal bar as at first; the head, 
neck, and under parts of the body whitish, streaked with 
dusky. Temm. and Mont. 
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At the second spring moulting, the blue of the back and 
wings is perfected. Temm. 

After the third autumnal moulting, the head and neck 
still streaked with dusky, and the tail marked with a little 
dusky down the shafts of the middle feathers. Mont. 

At the fourth autumnal moulting, the tail is perfected, 
and the adult winter plumage complete. Temm. 

At the fourth spring moulting, nothing remained to be 
perfected, in a specimen kept by Montagu, but the point 
of the bill, which was a little dusky; the head and neck 
became pure white, as it should do at that season, in the 
adult. Mont. 

Country .—Abundant in all the cold and temperate parts 
of Europe and America, along the shores, and occasionally 
appearing along the rivers and on the lakes. 

Manners and .Food.—This species is more allied in its 
manners to the smaller than to the larger species, and does 
not, like the latter, feed upon carrion, but pursues, with 
the L. canus , and others, the shoals of herrings, and fre¬ 
quents the sands, where it picks up worms, asteriae, cockles, 
and sand-eels. 

Distinctive Characters. —In the adult state, this species 
can only be confounded with the L. arcticus , to which I 
refer for a minute diagnostic description. The young, be¬ 
fore the blue colour of the back appears, are liable to be 
confounded with those of L.fnscus and L. marinus , though 
they may always be distinguished from the latter by 
their inferiority in size. TemmincR does not appear in¬ 
clined to enter upon this subject, and Montagu confesses 
his inability to distinguish them in a satisfactory manner. 
This therefore remains one of the desiderata in the history 
of the genus. 
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Synonyms.—Larus argentatus , Temm. Man. d’Orn. pt. 
ii. p. 764_ Herring Gull , Mont. Orn. Diet. 

I am sorry that no more synonyms can be given with 
certainty: authors have so confounded this, and the L. 
juscus , as well as others, that it were to little purpose to 
exhibit a critical view of their blunders. 

Remarks.— The adult birds of this species vary consider¬ 
ably in size; the largest which I have seen were 25 inches 
in length, and the smallest 22. There is also considerable 
variation in the markings of the outer primaries: in some 
specimens the black bar of the primaries extends to the 
sixth, there being a spot on its outer web, but it usually 
terminates on the fifth. A large portion of the ends of the 
first and second quills being white, in other specimens 
there is a spot of black on the outer web of the first, and a 
bar across the second. In a specimen from the last Arctic 
Expedition, the primaries are but slightly tipped with 
white, excepting the first, of which two inches are white, 
with a small brown mark at the end of the inner web, and 
a white spot near the end of the second quill. In another 
specimen, from the same Expedition, the first quill has a 
large spot of white near the end, beyond which a narrow 
bar of black, and the tip white; and there is a white spot 
on the inner web of the second near the end. 

The name of argentatus , or silvered , signifying a dark 
colour, with a superficial tinge of white, cannot with any 
propriety be applied to this species; that of argenteus , or 
silvery , I have chosen, as nearly allied to the preceding in 
sound, and, although not by any means peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to this species, yet as sufferable as that of marinus 
applied to another species, and much for the same reason. 
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5. Larus arcticus. Northern Gull. 

L. rostro inferne solum aucto, dorso alisque coerulescenti- 
perlaceis, pennarum versus apicem spatio magno albo, 
prioribus quinque albescentibus, alis caudam sequanti- 
bus (tarso digitoque 24 pollicum longis). 

Adult , Summer Plumage.—"Beak moderate* deep, com¬ 
pressed, the upper outline without any prominence beyond 
the nostrils, upper mandible exceeding the under by about 
fths of an inch; wine-yellow, diaphanous at the tip and 
edges, an orpiment-orange spot at the knob; length 24 
inches, depth fths. Feet pale flesh-colour; tarsus 2i inches, 
middle toe 2j. Wings reaching exactly to the end of the 
tail. Total length 2inches, extent 50. Back and upper 
surface of wings pure pearl-grey, with a good deal of blue ; 
the outer primaries nearly all white, as well as their shafts, 
and the tips of all the quills. The rest of the plumage 
white. 

Note . —The above description is from a fine specimen 
brought by Captain Scoiiesby junior , from the coast of 
Greenland, in the autumn of 1822, and now in the Mu¬ 
seum. 

Adult , Winter Plumage , unknown, although from ana¬ 
logy it may be presumed to be distinguished from the sum¬ 
mer only by longitudinal streaks of pale brown upon the 
head and neck. 

Young . —There is a specimen in the Museum, which 
would seem to be the young of this bird ; it is from Ork¬ 
ney, and its description is as follows : 

Beak 1| in. long, fths deep, black at the end, dusky, 
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with yellow tints at the base. Tarsus 2f long, toe 2f, 
yellowish, claws brownish-black. Wings a little longer than 
the tail. Total length 23 inches. The plumage is yellowish- 
grey, marked with longitudinal streaks of pale brown on 
the head and neck, transverse zigzags on the back and 
wings, partly substituted on the tail by irregular spots, and 
wanting on the first five quills, which are whitish. The 
under parts are a confused mixture of ash-grey with pale 
brown and yellowish-white. 

Synonyms—Larus argentatus , Captain Sabine, Memoir 
on the Birds of Greenland, Lin. Trans, vol. xii. pt. i, 
p. 546; Temm. Man. d’Orn. pt. ii. p. 764. 

Remarks .—I can only refer to the above authors with 
certainty for synonyms. Mr Edmondston, in the Memoirs 
of the Wernerian Society, vol. iv. p. 501, seems to describe 
the present species under .the name of Iceland Gull, and, 
in fact, exhibited the bird supposed above to be the young 
of the first year, as the young of his bird; which, however, 
differs from mine, and Temminck’s and Sabine’s Arctic 
varieties, as they consider them, of the Silvery Gull, in 
being much smaller in all its proportions. The specimen 
described above was considered by Mr Score sby as the 
true Burgomaster, and named so by him in his last publi¬ 
cation ; and it is more than probable that the present spe¬ 
cies is the Burgomaster of navigators, as well as the Larus 
glaucus of Fabricius, Latham, and others. For a fuller 
discussion of this point, I refer to the remarks upon the 
following species. 

Distinctive Characters .—In point of size, as well as in 
regard to proportions, this species is nearly allied to the 
preceding, insomuch that it has been considered by Tem- 
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minck as merely an Arctic variety of it. It differs* how¬ 
ever, in the following particulars. The bill has little or no 
protuberance above, which the L. argenteus has, although 
in a slighter degree; in L. argenteus , the upper mandible 
is very little longer than the under, in L. arcticus it is 
considerably; the nostrils are linear in the former, in the 
latter much wider, and almost pyriform; the wings are 
longer than the tail in argenteus , of equal length in arcti¬ 
cus ; in the former, the five first primaries are more or less 
brownish-black, as well as the shafts, the tips abruptly 
white; in the latter they are whitish, the bluish colour of 
the base decreasing gradually, so that a large portion of 
the tips is pure white, as well as the shafts. There is a 
much more striking affinity between the present and follow¬ 
ing species, than between it and the preceding: the distin¬ 
guishing characters will be pointed out in the next article. 

The young of this species are distinguished from those 
of the following, chiefly by their great inferiority in point 
of size; they are distinguished from those of all the other 
great gulls by having no black on the quills or tail, by the 
greater lightness of the tints and markings, which agree 
with those of the following species. 

6. Larus glacialis. Greenland GulL 

L. rostro inferne solum aucto, dorso alisque ccerulescenti- 
perlaceis, pennarum versus apicem spatio magno albo, 
prioribus quinque albescentibus, alis cauda breviori- 
bus (tarso digitoque 3 pollicum longis). 

Adult , Winter Plumage. —Beak longish, Jess compressed 
than in the preceding species, without gibbosity above, 
wine-yellow, diaphanous at the tip and edges, an orpiment- 
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orange spot at the protuberance of the lower mandible; 
length 3 inches, depth Jths. Iris pale yellow, angle of 
the mouth bright red, circle of the eyes straw - yellow. 
Legs and feet livid flesh - colour, claws blackish - brown; 
tarsus 3 inches long, toe 3 inches. Total length 31 inches, 
extent 62. Wings about two inches shorter than the tail. 
Back and upper surface of wings pearl-grey, with a good 
deal of blue. Edge of the wing, a considerable portion of 
the first primaries, and the ends of all the other quills, 
white; shaft of first primary pure white, of the rest gra¬ 
dually tinged with ash. The rest of the plumage snow- 
white, Head and neck longitudinally streaked with very 
pale brown, being along the shaft near the end of the fea¬ 
ther. 

Note .—The dimensions of the above are from a specimen 
in the Museum. As this individual is not perfectly adult, 
having still some pale brown markings on the tail and lower 
neck, and being thus probably a bird of three years, I have 
rectified the description of the plumage by the examination 
of another specimen belonging to Mr Thomas Torrie. 
Both these are from Shetland* and were shot, and presented 
by Mr Edmondston. The dimensions of this latter speci¬ 
men are, beak 2f inches long, f ths deep; tarsus 2f , toe 2\ ; 
total length 28 inches. 

Adult , Summer Plumage .—According to Capt. Sabine, 
whose description agrees with the above, the head and neck 
are pure white. 

Young , "Beak horn-colour to the fore parts of the nostril, 
the rest brownish-black, length 2|, depth f ths. (Feet flesh- 
colour,) claws lightish-brown ; tarsus 2J, toe Total 
length 30 inches, extent 60. The general ground-colour of 
the plumage is pale ash-grey, with a little brown and yellow. 
Head and neck marked with longitudinal streaks of very 
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pale brown, each of the feathers being of this colour along 
the shaft near the end. Upper surface in general marked 
with transverse irregular zigzags of pale brown, deepening 
toward the tail, each feather being marked with several 
alternate bands of whitish tinged with ash and yellow, and 
of pale brown, the tip whitish-yellow. On the tail the bars 
are partially substituted by irregular spots. Primary quills 
irregularly marked with small spots. Under surface con¬ 
fusedly mottled with very pale brown, tinged with ash-grey 
and yellowish-white. 

Note .—The above description is made up from a com¬ 
parison of three different specimens, two of which are in 
the Museum, and the third is from the last Expedition 
under Captain Parry. The two first are British specimens, 
one of them from Shetland, the other supposed to be from 
Orkney. In another specimen, also from Shetland, in the 
possession of Mr Thomas Torrie, to whom it was pre¬ 
sented by Mr Edmondston, the dimensions and tints were 
as follows: 

Beak 2§ long, Jths deep; tarsus toe ; length 31, 
extent 63. In this specimen there is a greater predominance 
of ash-grey in the tints of the plumage, the inner Webs of 
the quills are nearly pure pearl-grey, and the outer webs 
of the four first primaries are nearly free of spots. Beak 
wine-yellow along the edges, tinged with dusky above and 
below, and brownish-black toward the end. 

It is not known whether the above descriptions of the 
young birds, be of the first or second winter plumage, al¬ 
though from analogy they might be supposed to be of the 
second, on account of the large proportion of light colour 
on the beak. 

Manners and food .—The only account we have of the 
manners of this species is that given by Mr Edmondston 
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of Shetland, in two papers in the fourth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, where 
he describes it under the name of Iceland Gull. Accord¬ 
ing to his account, it only makes its appearance among the 
Shetland Isles in winter, coming, as he supposes, from the 
Arctic regions, about the middle of autumn, and departing 
toward the end of spring. Its favourite resorts are the en¬ 
trances of the more exposed bays, or the ocean, a few miles 
off the land. It is greedy and voracious to a proverb, and 
seems peculiarly fond of carrion, occasionally entering the 
bays in quest of it. In its usual deportment it exhibits 
little of the characteristic vivacity of the smaller species, (a 
remark which is equally applicable to the L . marinus ); 
and does not hover about the sportsman, like them, when 
shot at, but, when once alarmed, commonly flies off: Mr 
Edmondston as above.—Its food consists of fish, carrion 
of all sorts, and young birds: one specimen, Capt. Sabine 
says, disgorged a little auk when shot, and on dissection 
another was found in the stomach. 

Country .—According to Captain Sabine, they were 
found very common throughout Davis’ Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay, by the Expedition under Captain Ross, in 1818. 
According to Temminck, it inhabits the most northern 
countries in general, but in greater numbers toward the 
east; said to be very common in Russia. It appears in 
winter in the Shetland Islands, as above. It not being by 
any means certain that this is the L. glaucus of Fab moms, 
&c. little more can be said of its diffusion. 

Distinctive Characters .— In a mature state, this species 
can only be confounded with the preceding, from which it 
differs chiefly in size, as may be seen by comparing the di¬ 
mensions given in the descriptions. There is a striking 
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similarity* however* between the two, so great, indeed, 
that, at first sight, one might readily take them for the 
same species. The beak is of nearly the same form, being 
in both without protuberance on the upper mandible, which 
is considerably less curved than in any of the other large 
gulls. The principal points of difference are the following: 
The nostrils are much narrower than in L . arcticus , the 
whole habit more robust, the head and neck in particular 
proportionally larger, the bill more elongated, and the 
wings shorter. It is in the dimensions, however, that we 
are to look for the most decisive characters ; the present 
bearing to the preceding species much the same relation in 
this respect that the Raven bears to the Carrion Crow. 
The young also can only be confounded with those of the 
preceding species, from which they differ chiefly in size,' 
being much paler than those of any other large species, 
and without the dark quills and tail of the others. 

Synonyms.—Larus glaucus^ Temminck, Man. d’Ornith. 
pt. ii. p. 757. Iceland Gull , Mr Edmondston, in 
Memoirs of Wernerian Society, vol. iv. L . glaucus , 
Capt. Sabine, in Linn. Trans, vol. xii. pt. ii. p. 527. 

These are the only synonyms to which I can refer with 
certainty, Temminck and Sabine have thought proper to 
extend the list. I would remark, in general, of their syno¬ 
nyms, that we cannot be in the slightest degree certain that 
the authors whom they quote, did not describe the L. arc¬ 
ticus . Fabricius’s account of his L. glaucus , for example, 
accords in all things with our L. arcticus; and it is very 
probable that Latham, by his Glaucous Gull, means it 
also, or has confounded the two ; and it is plain that he 
had no distinct conception of it, from his remark regarding 
a bird with the primaries black at the end, and from his 
quoting Biiisson, who, in his Larus cinereus , has assuredly 
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described the summer plumage of L. argenteus . The 
Burgomaster of voyagers is probably more often the arcti - 
cus than the glaciolis , and, in many cases, it may signify 
both. It is therefore a hopeless task to search for syno¬ 
nyms, and highly improper to apply the history of any 
Glaucous Gull of the older writers to the present species. 

Remarks .^*-The first satisfactory account that we find of 
this interesting species, is that given in a Memoir on the 
Birds of Greenland, by Captain Edwahd Sabine, in which 
he enumerates the species observed by the Expedition un¬ 
der Captain Ross, in 1818. Linn. Trans, vol. xii. p. 527. 
He there describes it under the name of Larus glaucus, 
Glaucous Gull, observing that it is unquestionably the 
Burgomaster Gull of the Dutch. This description is suffi¬ 
ciently accurate and circumstantial to remove all doubt with 
regard to the species. He observes, that from specimens 
in his brother’s possession, he is enabled to render the his¬ 
tory of the plumage complete, and, at the same time, to 
add it to the British Fauna; from which we have to infer 
that one or more specimens in Mr Sabine’s collection are 
from Shetland or Orkney. This part of the volume was 
published in 1818. 

The very celebrated Temminck, in the second edition of 
his Manuel cPOrnithologies published in 1820, gives a full 
account of the species, under the name of Larus glaucus 9 
describing it with his usual accuracy and precision, but 
only in its summer plumage. The length he says is 26 
inches, while he also remarks that it is the largest of all the 
gulls known, yet the length of the L. marinus he states at 
from 26 to 27 inches. Of all the specimens which I have 
seen, two of which are adult, and four young, there is none 
so small as this. 

A full account of the bird in a mature and young state, 
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in winter plumage, was afterwards given in the fourth vo¬ 
lume of the Memoirs of th© Wernerian Society, by Mr 
Edmondston^ a zealous ornithologist of Shetland. Mr E. 
has two papers omthe subject, the first read on the 24th 
March 1821, the other on the 23d March 1822. His de¬ 
scription. is fuller than Captain Sabine’s, and he also de¬ 
scribes its manners as observed in Shetland, In the first 
memoir, he introduces it as a new species; and in the last 
remarks definitively, that‘although it might have previously 
been obscurely known, it was now for the first time de¬ 
scribed as a British species; and from the circumstances 
dietailed, it may with propriety receive the name of Larus 
Islandims , which he had proposed, as both designative of 
its 66 Arctic haunts*” and commemorative of the “ vulgar 
appellation by which it is known in the Zetland Islands.” 
This Part was published in 1822; but Mr EdmondstoN 
alludes to a description made in* 1814*. which I have not 
been able to see. 

It is still necessary to add a few words with regard to 
the names of this and the preceding species. It being un¬ 
derstood that, the Glaucous Gull of the older authors may 
signify either or both, it would be necessary to restrict the 
name of Glaucous to one of them, were its application in¬ 
dispensable^ But this term Glaucous > being equally appli¬ 
cable: to three of the larger gulls, and a multitude of the 
smaller ones,, and being,.moreover* liable to lead into error, 
is it not better to adopt names free of all these faults ? Of 
this kind, then, it is- presumed, are the names proposed. 
With regard to the outcry against change of names, I have 
only to observe, that names, as well as descriptions, must 
continue to fluctuate until they be rendered of such a na¬ 
ture as to be harmonized with common sense and sound 
judgment. 


